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ADVERTISING AS A FINE ART 

By HAROLD FLAMMER 

MUSICIANS will pay the closest attention to a tiny dot 
which changes the value of a thirty-second note but they 
do not like to trouble themselves with details that are 
of vital importance. It is this characteristic which causes artists 
to leave their advertising plans to managers or press-agents. 
Every musician, however, should watch the effect of his own 
advertisements and try to remedy many small defects which 
often contribute to the unfortunate necessity of appearing before 
a scant audience consisting mostly of critics and "paper." It 
naturally stands to reason that advertising alone will not make 
a successful artist, but all things being equal, efficient publicity 
will be found a valuable asset. 

Nearly every artist uses programs, posters and a certain 
amount of advertising space in some of the musical papers. A 
glance at a few of these advertisements shows that every artist 
realizes how important it is for his announcement to attract 
attention. To attain this end photographs, silhouettes, original 
sketches, facsimiles of busts, bold types and rules are frequently 
employed. But has the copy-writer, or one who has arranged the 
material for insertion, considered the most important features to 
be displayed, proper balance, margins, types, borders, colors, etc.? 
These are important details often neglected. They may be easily 
remedied, however, by exercising a little care. 

Let us say, to begin with, that we are about to insert an 
advertisement in some periodical in order to bring some name 
before the public. We have so much space, and lay it off accord- 
ingly with paper and pencil. Our next step is to gather together all 
the material on hand, such as photographs, press-notices, and other 
data. Having selected the material best suited to our needs, we 
must decide upon what impression we desire to create. This 
determines what is to be displayed, whether: 

(A) Simply a name, or 

(A+B) A name, coupled with (B) a particular branch of 
music, or 
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(A+B+C) A name, plus identification, plus (C) a certain 
concert, or 

(A+B+C+D) A name plus identification, plus a certain 
concert, plus (D) testimonials, etc. 

Then comes the general arrangement of display, which may 
be carried out in several ways. Perhaps the following is a good 
standard for one in which no photograph or illustration is used: 






I 
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It will be noticed that in this arrangement the heaviest 
display is at the top, that "B," our subtitle, does not stand out 
more prominentl y than "A," and that the general effect of the 
headings is this: ^H^ which brings the eye down to the small 
printed matter. The use of too many large displays should always 
be avoided, because a heavy line of type stands out only by 
reason of its contrast with adjacent smaller ones. 

When using an illustration or photograph it is essential to 
note what course the eye takes on first looking at it. If there is 
any action in the picture the eye will follow it. Look at any 
portrait or photograph and, if it is a profile, note which way it 
faces. It will be observed that our gaze follows the same direction 
as the eye in the picture. It is, therefore, important in using a 
profile to have it face any type matter rather than have it back 
up against the "write-up," for in the latter case the reader's 
eye will be carried out of the advertisement to some other display 
feature in another part of the page. 
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When using a dark photograph or object in any part of the 
copy except the center, proper balance must be considered. So 
many people say: "Oh, it looks all right to me and I don't see 
how you can tell if an ad. has proper balance anyway!" The best 
answer to this is to apply the old rules of leverage. Note the 
proportion between the weights and distances in the following 
sketch : 

2 F-EET rr^n 



20 LBS. ^ 10 LBS. 

This same principle applies to the proportionate arrangement 
of display matter if we substitute blackness for weight. That is, 
a very dark object has twice as much weight as a shaded or lightly 
typed portion of the same size. In measuring distances the 
expert will figure from the center of each portion or object and 
use the very center of the advertising space as his axis or fulcrum. 
This same rule applied inversely to any unbalanced copy will 
quickly show what part needs to be raised or lowered to attain 
the correct proportion. 

While the artist is not usually interested in advertising beyond 
a certain point, the man who makes the world of music his field 
of business is more alert to modern publicity. Nevertheless there 
are many advertising theories and those who plan campaigns 
and prepare copy often follow sudden impulses and have favorite 
prejudices. While such advertising sometimes seems effective, 
it may not have any direct appeal to the prospect they desire 
to reach. 

Advertising requires a thorough study. The styles of pub- 
licity vary just as fashions do. Look at any advertisement of 
three or four years ago and you will laugh at it, just as you will 
at an old tin-type. In the same way we perhaps unconsciously 
feel to-day the effect of futuristic and impressionistic art which 
is circulating in almost all of the magazines. On analysis we 
find that the Russian Ballet has had a decided effect on all color 
combinations. This is also noticeable in the sweeping lines in all 
illustrations and designs, and the use of more action wherever 
possible. One rarely sees nowadays a pretty girl advertisement 
and nothing else in the picture except a line or two of type matter. 
All the people in modern publicity are doing something — drinking 
(Coca-Cola), washing (Resinol Soap), smoking (any cigarette), 
cleaning (Dutch Cleanser), walking (O'Sullivan's Heels), tele- 
phoning (The American T. & T. Co.), cooking (Royal Baking 
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Powder), singing (Victor Talking Machines), eating (National 
Biscuit Company), riding (Goodyear Tires), and so on ad in- 
finitum. Even the most conservative automobile advertisement 
of a town-car with a photograph of it at a stand-still will have 
the car either surrounded by or full of active people. We, therefore, 
realize that the eye is always forcibly attracted by bold characters 
with lots of action and vivid coloring. 

These casual observations lead one to study the subject of 
publicity from the general to the particular. 

Discussing publicity in a more general sense, every campaign 
or policy should first be considered from the standpoint of the 
result desired. In the field of music a few of the most common 
results sought for are: 

To create public prestige. 

To announce a new artist or product. 

To meet competition. 

To establish a trade-mark. 

To educate the public. 

To obtain future business. 

To sell to the consumer direct. 

To obtain retail distribution. 

To obtain inquiries. 

To convey one particular idea concerning a product. 

Of course, it depends directly on whether one is an artist, 
manufacturer, publisher, dealer, manager, lecturer, teacher, or 
composer what results are sought. After the desired results 
have been decided upon, comes the task of planning the campaign 
and preparing "copy" accordingly. 

In mapping out the campaign the most important matter 
for consideration is what mediums for distribution are to be used. 
Shall the advertising be done by means of circularization, news- 
papers, periodicals, trade journals, window displays, posters, 
dodgers, street-car advertising, bill-boards, catalogues, house- 
organs, signs, hangers, counter-strips, bundle-slips, calendars, 
blotters, souvenirs; or complicated systems which entail follow-up 
letters, return post-cards, coupons, trading stamps, reference 
books for counter use, prize contests, premiums, etc.? The 
compilation or purchase of lists for a large circularization scheme 
is usually a very expensive undertaking. When the cost of the 
postage (even with penny-savers) has been added to the expense 
of acquiring the lists it compels one, except in certain special 
instances, to seek another medium. Periodicals are then put 
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through certain tests. What class of people does this or that 
magazine reach? How great is its circulation? etc. At this 
point it might be interesting to note that a certain well known 
advertising agency uses finally what it calls the "editorial test." 
That is, will the editorials and reading matter of the paper put 
the reader in a buying mood or the particular mood desired for 
the advertisement in question? , And so by a process of elimination 
the various means of distribution are decided upon; also whether 
the material to be inserted in the various periodicals is to be in 
a series or not, and how many times each single copy must appear 
in order to reach the majority of readers. 

When writing copy the first and foremost characteristic to 
be considered is its striking appearance or it will not be seen. 
If it is to appear on a page with others, it must strive to dominate 
the page. I have already touched on this point and that of holding 
attention, proper balance and correct emphasis. Next in impor- 
tance to these points is that of simplicity and a logical message. 
The lay-out should always be artistic; at times dignified. The 
sub-title, trade-mark or slogan should be chosen with a great 
deal of care and should never be emphasized more prominently 
than the main feature. It is surprising how few business men 
know typography or value the importance of it sufficiently. 
Would you write a dignified letter to a man of refinement using 
three different colors of ink? Then why use three different 
styles of type in a letter-head? Many people confuse sizes of 
type with different kinds of type. Some firms will spend months 
and a great amount of money in selecting a trade-mark and suitable 
type to accompany it, — for example, that of the "Saxon" auto- 
mobile. Note the rugged type chosen in that case to embody 
the idea of strength and quality. Among leading display types 
used by some of the best advertisers are Bodoni, Caslon, Chel- 
tenham, DeVinne, Gothic, Jensen, French Old Style, Pabst 
Old Style, Post Old Style, Scotch Roman, Tudor Black, and 
hand-drawn letters. 

To insure the reading of an advertisement after it has been 
seen one must lay out the material for insertion in an orderly, 
logical manner, using facts, not generalities, and employing only 
sincere, forcible arguments. It should never be taken for granted 
that the reader is already acquainted with what one is about to 
advertise. There are many readers of musical papers who do 
not know from a mere name whether the person advertised is a 
tenor, violinist, conductor, composer, or teacher. An advertise- 
ment, therefore, that omits certain details which it assumes the 
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reader knows loses its value to all those not educated up to these 
facts. Everything must be made clear, but without a single 
unnecessary word. Writing movie scenarios is excellent practice 
for acquiring the habit of imagining what conception others will 
get from the picture to be sketched. The less "leaders" (that is, 
explanatory slides) there are in a film, the more pleasant it is 
to follow. 

When a copy-writer has finished laying out his copy he must 
be sure that the reader will obtain a certain definite impression 
or impulse when reading it. This "punch" or "clincher" must be 
subtle and it must not offend. The impression one retains after 
the eye leaves an advertisement is often due to its general atmos- 
phere. This point is particularly important. It is better to lay 
an advertisement aside when completed and examine it with a 
fresh vision later in order to estimate to better advantage its 
atmospheric effect. 

Atmosphere is more or less psychological in its effect. It is 
often the determining factor which prevails upon the prospect 
to buy. One of the best examples of this I ever saw was an adver- 
tisement of the N. Y. Telephone Company. It consisted of a 
picture of a ranchman caught in a blinding snow-storm at night- 
fall in a bleak, mountainous district. Although you felt on looking 
at the illustration the complete desolation of the horseman, you 
were confident that he had in a distant little hut the means of 
immediate communication with any part of the entire United 
States. 

In the same way an advertisement of a piano should convey 
the idea not only of durability, beautiful appearance, splendid 
action and general excellence, but also the impression that a 
virtuoso could produce on that particular instrument any delicate 
tone-effect or technical feat he might desire. In other words, the 
atmosphere must possess not only a sense appeal but also emotional 
words of a certain sound value which will stir the emotions of 
the reader as well. 

Wherever possible the stock of paper on which an advertise- 
ment is printed should also come in for due consideration. It 
should harmonize with the subject, display and color scheme. 

Good advertising so often requires good salesmanship. I once 
read of a man who used to tell his copy-writers to forget about 
all the excellent qualities of the article they were trying to promote 
and to take a pad and write down all the imaginable objections 
to the article they could think of. Then having decided on the 
biggest obstacles which might prevent the "prospect" from buying, 
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he would tell them to find a logical argument to overcome that 
opposition and create the buying impulse. 

Personality is a very powerful psychological factor in sales- 
manship or advertising. We often patronize a newsboy, restaurant, 
or store, even though we know we are receiving inferior service, 
just because a personality makes us conscious of a certain pleasing 
element. This personal element should always be fostered in 
letter-writing, so that form letters do not announce themselves 
as such to the recipient, but under no circumstances should a 
letter be "smart Aleck" or overstep the bounds of business 
courtesy. Above all a letter should be faultless in every detail — 
not a word misspelt, no faulty grammar, no wrong initials, letters, 
or numbers in a name or address. It should also be logical 
and should waste no words in an age when brevity is appreciated. 
Letter-writing, however, is a study in itself which requires years 
of practice and experience and cannot be "covered" in a short 
article. 

In conclusion, there are many small details which are often 
neglected and yet are very important. For example, rules are 
sometimes run horizontally through an advertisement from border 
to border. This practice makes the advertisement appear smaller 
than it actually is and the ruled-off portions are sometimes not 
read because they in themselves seem to be separate advertise- 
ments. This bad feature may be eliminated by shortening the 
rules half an inch at each end so that the copy retains the same 
lengthy appearance. 

There is no end to the possible enumeration of such evils as 
the confusing practice of using one large capital letter as part of 
several names, etc. These errors can easily be avoided by detecting 
such harmful practices in the advertisements of others and 
watching for them in one's own copy. 

In all sorts of advertising or printing it is essential to have 
all copies proof-read. It is not enough to be able to detect errors 
in the wording. One should be able to make corrections intelli- 
gible to the compositor who must make the changes desired. The 
ability to read proof well requires knowledge and practice, but most 
of the elementary rules may be obtained from a sample of corrected 
proof which will be found in nearly every good dictionary. 

The proof of good advertising is to be found, of course, in 
direct results. However, in many cases, these cannot be estimated. 
This is especially true where publicity is used for other purposes 
than to create sales. One of the greatest problems in every manu- 
facturing business is the question of jobber and retailer, and 
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price maintenance. Advertising is often used in abetting a certain 
policy in big business struggles. It is also used very cleverly in 
swaying public opinion or stamping a common article with an 
individuality. At the present time advertising has spread to 
fields it never reached before, such as charities, legislatures, 
churches, governments, health and safety-first crusades, etc. It is 
a strong weapon, but one that must be studied just as seriously 
as any other particular branch of a business that is to be perfected. 



